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Weekly Bee Journal—Its First Year. 


Almost one year ago we reluctantly 
ventured upon the doubtful experi- 
ment of publishing the BEE JOURNAL 
weekly, as we fully appreciated the 
vast amount of unremitting labor to 
be expended upon it. Many of our 
friends, especially among those most 
competent to realize the task, advised 
us against taking the step, anticipa- 
ting either a diminution of interesting 
matter in our pages, ora lack of ability 
to keep a weekly up to the proper 
intellectual standard. But we could 
not resist the impulse—a monthly 
visit to our readers was too infrequent 
to do all the work we hoped to accom- 
plish ; our space was too limited to ac- 
commodate our numerous correspond- 
ents ; four to seven weeks was too long 
to withhold answers to letters seeking 
information, the delay often proving 
embarrassing to the inquirer, and sci- 
entific discussions covered too great a 
breadth of time to be of the most 
practical value. 

We are free to admit, however, that 
the above were not the only considera- 
tions which induced the change—we 
felt that with a weekly issue we could 
do more to advance scientific apicul- 
ture, to correct existing abuses, to in- 
corporate fixed and rational reforms, 
to further the pecuniary interests of 


| of subscription to many readers. 





| source of national wealth. It has been 


a gratification to know that our more 
intelligent bee-keepers appreciate our 
labors in their behalf, and that all 
honest men approve our efforts in cor- 
recting abuses. Many scores of letters 
have given us encouragement. The 
following is just received from Mr.W. 
Z. Hutchinson, correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman, and with whose 
writings bee-keepers are familiar : 

In my humble opinion, the present 
volume of the BEE JOURNAL is FAR 
superior to any of the - volumes. 
I fear that we do not all realize how 
much editorial work, work, WORK, has 
been expended upon this volume. I 
thank you for the work that you are 
doing for us bee-keepers. 


The current volume of the BEE 
JOURNAL. will comprise, when com- 
pleted, 416 pages, containing 1,664 col- 
umns, treating upon every variety of 
subjects relating to bees and bee-cul- 
ture, and all furnished postpaid for 
only $2. Many articles published in 
the JOURNAL the past year for the first 
time, have each been worth the price 
We 
have given nearly 100 pages of edito- 
rial reading, have to the best of our 
ability answered all queries asking for 
information, have carefully collated 
from and accredited to our exchanges 
‘such articles as we thought would be 
of general interest, and have carefully 
revised correspondence when neces- 
sary to make it acceptable to the pub- 
lic and creditable to the writer. 

And yet we are not content. We 
find our correspondence is accumula- 
ting, notwithstanding our enlarged 
space, and the present form of the 
BEE JOURNAL does not give perfect 
satisfaction, though it is the best we 
could do one yearago. We have, there- 
fore, perfected arrangements to make 
further improvements for the coming 
year. We shall somewhat reduce the 
size of the pages, and print 16 instead 
of 8, as now, giving about one-fourth 
more reading matter. This will give 
a volume of 832 pages. or 2,496 columns 
for $2, and when bound at the end of 
the year, will make a book worth ten 
times its cost to any bee-keeper. 

The Monthly and Semi-Monthly edi- 
tions will be supplied in the same man- 
ner as heretofere, but of the newer 
form. We cannot refrain from advis- 
ing our Monthly and Semi-Monthly 
subscribers to take the Weekly instead, 
though it be fora shorter time. Arti- 
cles of great interest frequently appear 
in intermediate numbers, as also re- 
joinders in controversies, which are 


Monthly subscribers. Try the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL for 1882—we think you 
will not regret it. 


_ + = —_ 


The Successful Wintering Problem. 





Notwithstanding much has been 
said and written regarding the requi- 
sites for successful wintering,the prob- 
lem seems about as far from a satis- 
factory solution as it was a score of 
years ago. In Russia, in order to 
evade the rigors of winter, a deep pit 
or subterranean vault is dug in the 
ground, and the *‘ gums” containing 
the bees are piled one above the other 
several feet below the surface ; then a 
straw hut is constructed above-ground, 
over the pit, with a door for ventila- 
tion in the leeward side, to carry off 
the moisture and heat from the bees. 
if 50 per cent. of the bees survive till 
spring the bee-keeper feels much en- 
couraged. In our Central and North- 
ern States, cellar repositories seem to 
have met with more favor than per- 
haps any other plan; still, some ex- 
perienced and comparatively quite suc- 
cessful apiarists are found among the 
advocates of numerous other methods, 
most prominent of which are chaff 
hives on summer stands, double-wall 
hives, frame hives with deep combs, 
and box hives or “gums.” Yet, in 
view of the disasters of last winter, it 
must be admitted that each of the 
more popular plans so far practiced 
has proven more or less a disastrous 
failure, and although much progress 
has been made in the science of api- 
culture, in this most important branch 
no advance has been made. 

To account for the many failures of 
all the popular methods numerous the- 
ories have been put forth by the wise 
ones, while others stand aghast at 
having had their pet theories proven 
mere chimeras; and even the most 
confident luok forward with trembling 
anxiety, scarcely knowing which is 
the strongest sentiment—hope or fear. 
Breed our bees up to what standard 
we may, create a popular demand for 
honey till it is as eagerly sought after 
as bread, build up the price till our 
profits count cent. per cent. when 
Providence ordains.a favorable win- 
ter, and yet, with all these, there isa 
nervous anxiety about the business 
that is not dispelled till we have 
passed the last nipping frost of spring. 
Disguise the fact as we may, until 
some method for wintering is devised 
—that is, a method which will prove 
as safe and certain for a medium weak 








our readers, and to develop a great 


entirely lost to the Monthly and Semi- 





colony as a strong one; which will at 


all times give bees access to their 
stores let them be in what part of the 
hive they may ; that will be as safe in 
a long, inclement winter,,such as the 
last, as they were the winter before; 
that will carry a colony through on the 
lowest minimum of honey; that will 
be cheap of construction and easy of 
application—until then, the success 
attending bee-keeping will be more or 
less a matter of chance. 

All the best apicultural authorities 
of the present day, as well as those 
who have gone before, give the fol- 
lowing as absolute requisites for safe 
wintering: 1. An even temperature 
ranging from 42° to 45°. 2. Complete 
expulsion or absorption of moisture 
from the body of thehive. 3. Perfect 
freedom from outward disturbances. 





Fig. 1.—Front View of Building, 


4. Protection of stores from con 
tact with frost. 5. Protracted isola- 
tion from atmospheric changes in 
spring. 6. Exclusionoflight. 7. Suf- 
ficient stores for winter consumption. 
It is generally admitted that with 
these seven contingencies provided 
for, there will be no hazard in winter- 
ing, and it is further admitted, that 
no plan so far practiced combines all 
these essentials. 

At the recent Northwestern Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention was exhibited a 
model for a bee house in winter, and 
dairy house in summer, patented by 
Mr. W. L. Drake, which may be of in- 
terest to bee-keepers, and if it pos- 
sesses the merits claimed for it by the 
inventor, is certainly worthy of inves- 
tigation. The house is constructed of 
brick, with triple walls. Fig. 1 gives 


an end view of the house, with door 





closed, and drafts opened. O givesa 
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view of the corner bricks removed, 
exposing the air-spaces in the wall. 
The outer air space completely envel- 
opes the middle and inner brick wall, 
and is intended for a circulating air 
chamber. The inner space is a dead 
air chamber, completely enveloping 
the inner wall, and entirely discon- 
nected from the outer air chamber. 
E isa flue connecting with the body 
of the room, for the purpose of draw- 
ing off the heat and permitting the es- 
cape of noxious gases generated by 
the bees. It will be observed the flues 
or dampers connected with the outer 
or circulating air chamber can be 
opened or closed at will, to regulate 
the temperature in the outer space, 
and this again can be discharged in 
the main room by means of flues 
piercing through and independent of 
the dead air or second space. The 
floor and ceiling are each double, air- 
tight. and connected with the dead- 
air space. The outer or front door is 
a double battened door, with an inner 
or sash door. 

Fig. 2 gives a ground plan of a build- 
ing 12x18 feet, with partition contain- 
ing air-space, and showing arrange- 


Ft. 2.—Ground Plan of Building. 


ment of hives in the rear or bee de- 
partment, which gives ample room 
for about 150 colonies in Langstroth 
hives. The front division can be used 
for a root and fruit house, or for any 
desirable purpose requiring a modified 
and even temperature; it can also be 
used for a bee repository when they 
require more room. H isa double-sash 
door dividing the two apartments. 


The inventor claims the following 
advantages for his building: 1. An 
even, controllable temperature at any 
desired point; 2. Complete exclusion 
of dampness from the room, and ab- 
sorption of moisture from the bees; 3. 
Perfect seclusion from outward dis- 
turbances; 4. Freedom from atmos- 
pheric changes ; 5. Protection of stores 
from mold or frost; 6. Absolute ex- 
clusion of light; 7. Economy in the 
consumption of winter stores; 8. 
Avoidance of spring dwindling; 9. A 
saving in stores and chaff-packing in 
one season, with 100 colonies of bees, 
to pay costof building ; 10. A perfect 
refrigerator and dairy house for sum- 
mer use; 11. Cheaper construction 
than an ordinary 12-inch brick, ora 
stone-wall cellar of same dimensions. 





Apiary Record Book. 


Since publishing the item requesting 
bee-keepers desiring an apiary record 
to send in their names, we have re- 
ceived many orders for the book, but 
each one has suggested some specialty 
he desired embraced in the book, as, 
for example, Dr. L. C. Whiting, of 
East Saginaw, Mich., writes : 

I see in the Bee JOURNAL to-day 
that you are about to get up an apiary 
record. I want such a book, and I 
want it so arranged that I can see ata 
— the color of the queen, whether 
dark or light, also whether the bees are 
quiet or cross. 

We have received some valuable 
hints, and after much study and time 
spent in getting up a form, think we 
have one that will suit nearly all. It 
will devote two pages to each colony, 
embracing between twenty and thirty 
headings, neatly ruled and printed, 
with space at bottom for remarks, and 
so arranged that a single glance will 
give a complete history of the colony. 
Each book will also contain printed 
rules for the apiary, and twelve pages 
ruled and printed for an apiary cash 
account. As each book is intended 
for aseveral years’ record, it is gotten 
up on first class paper, and strongly 
bound in full leather covers. There 
will be three sizes, sent postpaid, at 
the following prices: 

For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) 

Send in your orders at once, and the 
books will be forwarded as soon as 
completed. 

Binders for 1882.—We have hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. To all who send 
during this month (December) for the 
JOURNAL and binder for 1882, we will 
send both for $2.50. We do this to 
encourage all to get the binder and 
preserve the BEE JOURNAL for refer- 
ence, and to save us the expense of 
removing the name from our type 
mailing machine, and then resetting 
it in January or February. 








Comb Honey.—Mr. G. M. Doolittle, 
who was awarded the celebrated 
Thurber ‘‘ gold medal” in 1877, for 
**the,best honey put up in the most 
marketable shape,” will write a series 
of articles for the Weekly BEE Jour- 
NAL during 1882, on ‘*‘ the production, 
care and sale of comb honey.” Mr. 
Doolittle is well known to our readers 
as a practical] and Buccessful bee-mas- 
ter, and puts his comb honey up in 
such excellent style as to command 
more than the regular market price 
forit. Hisarticles will be worth much 
more than the price of the Weekly to 
any comb honey producer. 

Gg In this number we inclose a blank 
for all whose subscriptions end with 
1881. Fill it up with name, postoffice, 
county and State, when you remit. 
If not convenient to send the money 
now, send us a postal card saying you 
want the JOURNAL, and it will not be 
discontinued. We hope all willrenew 
their subscriptions at once. 








onies which he runs exclusively for 


- | extracted honey, and is not able to 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Profits of Bee-Keeping.—A cor- 
respondent of the Ohio Farmer gives 
his experience as follows : 


In 1868 1 commenced with 1 colony 
of Italians in an American hive. 
was a “ raw hand,” but liked to work 
with bees, and one year’s experience 
gave me confidence. That year the 1 
increased to 3, and I sold 40 lbs. of 
honey at 55 cts per lb. The ae 
year, with the help of an experience 
bee man, from whom I bought the 
bees, I divided and increased to 7, but 
[only sold $5 worth of honey. Through 
mismanagement I lost 3 colonies that 
winter, and commenced with 4in the 
spring of 1870. It was a good year 
and I increased to 15 colonies, anc 
sold $65 worth of honey. The next 
year I sold honey and bees to the 
amount of $100 and had 20 colonies 
left. 11873 Ll inereased my apiary to 
40 colonies, all Italians, and sold $150 
worth of honey and bees. In 1874 I 
maintained the original number, and 
sold $128 worth of honey and bees. 
For the 6 years the account stands as 
follows: 

DEBTOR. 
First colony 
52 hives with right............. 180.00} 


NS 4: ne eanedeakmaees aca 
CREDIT. 





By bees and honey sold........$453.00 
By 40 colonies at $10 400.00 | 


| 
$853.00 | 
Balance in favor of bees. . . .$703.00 | 





Selling Honey to Best Advantage.— 
Mrs. L. Harrison, in the Prairie Far- 
mer, talks very wiseiy on this subject. 
She says: 

Some persons are better producers 
than sellers of their productions. Our 
success as apiarists depends, ina large 
degree, upon our ability to dispose of 
the product at paying rates. If we 
are amateur bee-keepers or farmers, 
and have but little to sell, we should 
endeavor to get a fair price for what 
we do, knowing that if we take a low 
price for what we have, it may wrong 
another person who depends for his 
livelihood upon this ‘ business,” al- 
ways remembering, 

“To do unto others, as you would 
That they should do to you, 
What e’er is honest, just and good, 
With all your might pursue.” 

An article to sell well should please 
the eye, and if for food, should be 
toothsome and agreeable to the palate. 
To meet the demand of large cities, 
comb honey should be stored in small 
sections, weighing from 1 to 2 pounds. 

Some apiarists insist that these 
should be glassed. We have read in 
history that Cleopatra dissolved pearls 
and drank them, but we have never 
known of any one using glass as vict- 
uals and drink. 

When you have a good article and 
know that there is no mouse hidden 
in the meal, such as glucose, etc., and 
can then look a person in the eye 
without flinching, you are in the right 
condition to demand a good price and 
get it too; and the next season the 
buyer will seek for you, instead of 
your hunting for him. Extracted 
honey put up in glass jars and tumb- 
lers is too dead to bury—glass jars was 
the murderer. A farmer’s wife came 
into the grange store in this city with 
several gallons of extracted honey for 
sale. A number of persons were in 
the store at the time, and judging the 
lady to be honest, immediately pur- 
chased all her honey; while at the 
same time there were jars and tumb- 
lers, labelled honey in attractive form, 
that had become old settlers. We 
know a farmer who lives 5 miles from 





any town, and has an apiary of 50 col- 


supply the home demand. 





Honey as Food.—The Michigan Far- 
mer advises the daily use of honey, 
on account of its beneficial effect on 
health. It says: 


We desire to cominend its daily use 
to every family in the land. We be- 
lieve it to be one of the most health- 
ful sweets that can be found, and well 
adapted to common use. It seems to 
us very desirable that Michigan should 

roduce a large share of her own ta- 

le sweets. Could honey be brought 
into general use, thereby creating an 
extensive home market for it, we be- 
lieve it would tend to encourage the 
culture and production of honey. 
Prof. Cook, our own State apiarist, of 
whom we are so proud, says Michigan 
is naturally adapted to the production 
of honey. Let Michigan people use 
it—put it on the table every day. It 
is a healthy sweet for children, and 
children must have sweets just as the 
Irishman must have potatoes. The 
honey bee feeds upon the healthy 
juices of healthy plants, and honey 
must partake of the quality of the 
blossoms of the plants and trees from 
which it is gathered. The use of this 
article should become so common and 
general that a honey store or depot 
would be found profitable in every 
large town. We believe in encourag- 
ing the bee-men and women, and if 


|every family in the land would make 


honey an article of daily use, in place 
of the unhealthy syrups, then all con- 
cerned would be benefited. 





The Poppy and the Bee.—The fol- 
lowing amusing dialogue illustrates 
the advantage of bees to flowers. It 
is from an exchange: 


A wild bee, which had flown far 
without having breakfasted, at length 
entereda garden, the first he had seen. 

** What a Paradise!” he exclaimed. 

The first thing that attracted his at- 
tention was a full-blown poppy ; but, 
accustomed only to mint, mF Net 
and such like fare, he approached the 
gaudy beauty with some diflidence. 

*A little pollen, please,” he at 
length ventured to say, in the hum- 
blest manner. 

** Be off ! be off !’’ was the ill-natured 


ey - 

“he poor bee was almost fainting 
with hunger and fatigue, and asked 
leave to rest himself for a little. 


* Be off!” returned the haughty 
flower; ‘‘ I don’t encourage idle vag- 
rants like you. Stay at home, and you 
will not have to complain of being 
tired; sit upon your own stalk, and 
you won’t have to support yourself by 

egging. Be off.” 

Did the silly poppy imagine that 
butterflies, bees and such-like crea- 
tures, were nothing else than wander- 
ing blossoms? However this may be, 
it was overheard one day talking to 
itself after this fashion : 

** What is a flower born for, I should 
like to know, but to see and be seen 
and admired? These pansies, with 
all their pretensions, are such a set of 
flats ! so low-born and ill-bred !”’ | 

With the gardener, the great judge 
of plants and the arbiter of their for- 
tunes, the pansies were especial favor- 
ites ; and he took great pains and no 
small pleasure in rearing them. 

It so happened that he passed just 
as the poppy was exclaiming her last 
“be off !” and scornfully shaking her 
glowing petals after the retreating 

ee. 


Looking angrily at the flower, he 
said: ‘ What is sweeter than MW 
and how should we have honey with- 
out bees ? and how should bees live if 
all flowers were as vain and empty- 
headed as you ?” 

So saying, he plucked it up by the 
—_ and threw it over the garden 
wall. 

The bee cheerfully resumed _ its 
flight and soon alighted in the midst 
of a plot of mignonette, where it was 
regaled with the sweetest nectar. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Pollen—Its Relation to Dysentery. 





F. DELLA TORRE. 





From certain inquiries recently re- 
ceived, itappears that my few remarks 
atthe National Convention at Lexing- 
ton were not altogether understood. 
With permisston, I will reply through 
the BEE JOURNAL. 

I stated that pollen (pure) was not 
the cause of dysentery ; that so far as 
is known, bees have been wintering on 
combs containing pollen since the cre- 
ation, in hollow trees, with very good 
results, and that ‘‘ bacteria” was only 
theory, proved so by me from many 
experiments, among which I will men- 
tion one easily understood, viz : I tried 
to inoculate healthy colonies by remo- 
ving all their stores and replacing (in 
mid-winter) with combs from colonies 
in the worst stages of dysentery; in- 
stead of contracting the disease, they 
cleaned up the dirty combs, so that 
none but an expert, by noticing the 
wood-work of the frame, could tell 
they had ever beenaffected. I stated, 
I believe, that I knew the one and only 
direct cause of dysentery, proved be- 
yond doubt or question, by actual ex- 
periments, at all seasons of the year, 
and for three consecutive years. 


This sounds “very large” for one 
man’s share of new discovery, if it 


were such, but it is not, we have all | P 


known the fact for years, without giv- 
ing it the importance that it merits; 
but I do claim the right to bring this 
before my fellow-apiarists, and to com- 
pel their attention in any way I can 
to the importance of an exact under- 
- standing of these facts. 

The amount of pollen digested by 
adult bees is practically nothing, and 
under the most favorable conditions, 
no matter what amount be eaten, it 
will all be voided as a dry dust ; if the 
conditions are unfavorable, dysentery 
is the result. These are both state- 
ments which all admit, and say, asa 
logical consequence, that pollen is the 
cause of dysentery, and “ that settles 
it.’ Let me draw a comparison, 
clumsy though it be; it may serve to 
convey my meaning: If it were not 
for gunpowder, bullets would be very 


harmless for the purpose of destroying | 


life ; 1f it were not for moisture, pollen 
would not only not produce death (like 
the bullets mentioned above), but from 
it would spring life itself, in fulfilment 


of the God-given mandate, ‘* increase . 


and multiply.” Why is it, then, that 
pollen, ever ready to produce life, 
should be accused of defeating the 
very object for which it is created, 
when the whole fault is our own, be- 
cause we choose to draw wrong con- 
clusions ? 

If I could only convince the frater- 
nity of the importance of ever ne 
ing this word *‘ moisture” constantly 
before them, whether in debate or in 
the apiary, it will prove for itself bet- 
ter than I can, that it is the cause of 
dysentery, and an ever-present cause, 
for wherever there is a cluster of bees 
there you will find this subtle enemy 
to bee-life being produced. 


Again, if it was pollen that produced 
dysentery, would not all bees die that 
have any in their hives in winter? I 
do not call a colony in normal condi- 
tion in this State, unless it has several 
pounds of pollen at this date. When 
pollen is covered with honey it will re- 
main unchanged for a long period; 
but when exposed to damp air it, like 
all other organic matter, decomposes 
—in plain English, rots. 

Fresh, sound vegetables and fruits 
are healthy for people, and fresh. sound 
pollen is harmless for bees, if they 
choose to eat it. Rotten fruit or pol- 
len, if persisted in, will cause sickness 
and death to both of the above ob- 
jects. This is not an abstruse subject 
(I wish it was), but it isso simple that 


it foils one’s attempt at a lucid expla- 
nation. 

Oettl’s golden rule is without a rival 
for summer, but it should be supple- 
mented for winter to read, ‘‘Keep your 
pollen dry.” To do this your hive 
must be dry, and to effect this desira- 
ble object mere mechanical absorb- 
ents, chaff, sawdust, leaves, etc., will 
not do, for if the air outside is damp. 
that in the hive is more so. Then it 
is that the pollen absorbs moisture and 
rots, giving off sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, which is poison to bee life, besides 
the very offensive odor which makes 
them restless that this gas has, is the 
first indication of dysentery. We 
must use chemical absorbents. The 
cheapest is a quick-lime cushion divi- 
sion-board, and that is the whole story, 
then if you want any dysentery to ex- 
periment with you must do as I have 
done—buy it. 

Baltimore Co., Md., Nov. 22, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Experiments in Feeding Bees.| 





WM. STOLLEY. 


Since Sept. 29, I have attempted an 
experiment with my bees to which I 
was led, partly by my good success in 
wintering them safely last season 
(nearly exclusively on syrups of coffee 
A sugar), and partly because several 
correspondents of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL have suggested to take 
from the bees all their natural stores 
(in particular the pollen), and feed 
coffee A sugar < he instead. To be 
as safe as possible in prosecuting my 
plan, and be ready at short notice to 
ut my bees in proper condition to go 
into winter quarters, I proceeded in 
the following manner : 

On Oct. 18, I extracted all frames 
filled with partly unsealed honey, and 
those containing the most of pollen. 
but leaving in each hive 5 frames 
a the most of sealed honey 
and the least of pollen. After ex- 
tracting, I selected the choicest of 
the comb and put back in the center 
of the brood chamber for each colony 
according to strength, 2 or 3 frames 
thus emptied only, and contracted the 
space by division or chaff boards. 
Thus arranged, I allowed my bees to 
partake of the honey adhering to the 
extracted comb, as well as to suck #1! 
the cappings dry. After they got 
through with it, 1 commenced to feed 
the sugar syrup out of large feeders 
made out of 1% inch thick planks. 
from 8 to 12 inches wide, and about 2 
feet long. About 10 of them were 
prepared with grooves % inch wide 
and probably % inch deep. Thus I 
could feed about 2 gallons at one fill- 


ng. 

Kn the feeding was done outside the 
hive near my bee house, but out ‘of 
sight of their hive. Since I have no 
strange bees tocontend with, Ithought 
this the quickest and best way, and 
can say it worked to my entire satis- 
faction, and but very little fighting 
among the bees took place, since there 
always was plenty of food for all the 
busy workers. According to the pre- 
vailing more or less suitable weather 
for the bees to work, I fed respec- 
tively per day, 15, 20, 25, 40 and 30 lbs. 
of coffee A sugar; total, 155 lbs. in 6 
days. Adding about the same weight 
of water, constituting the syrup fed. 
the bees carried into their hives fully 
310 lbs. in 6 days, not counting what 
honey they got from the extracted 
comb and the cappings fed to them. 

After feeding the mentioned quan- 
tity of sugar syrup, I weighed each 
hive again as I also had weighed be- 
fore feeding. The result was that all 
colonies combined had gained but 127 
lbs. net.; hence, there was an actual 
loss of 28 Ibs., even of the dry sugar 
fed, besides the water fed with the 
sugar. Fearing that cold weather 
might set in before I could complete 
and thus test the matter as to winter- 
ing bees on coffee A sugar exclusively, 
I concluded to stop feeding, and ar- 
ranged my 14 colonies on Oct. 26, by 
leaving from 20 to 28 lbs. of sealed 
winter stores in each hive according 





to strength of each colony. 





I contracted the space inside the 
hive to from 6 to 8 frames ; put a hole 
% of an inch through the comb, 2 
inches below top bar, and after laying 
2 cross-pieces over the middle of the 
top-bars, thus making 2 winter’ pass- 
uges clear over and through the comb, 
I put on the clean woolen quilts, filled 
the supers with bags of loose texture 
filled with wheat chaff and straw. 
Thus prepared, they will be moved 
within a few days now from the front 
of my bee house to the back wall, and 
packed in the same manner as last 
winter. Yesterday we had, after 
quite a severe cold, a very warm day, 
so that the bees had a good flight, 
while this morning at sunrise the 
mercury indicated 18° F. 

Commencing the season with 6 col- 
onies, I now have 14, and took from 
them 230 lbs. of extracted honey, 
which is all spoken for at 25 cts. per 
Ib. My bees have a total of 353 lbs. of 
well-sealed winter stores, of which 155 
Ibs. is coffee A sugar syrup, and 198 
‘bs. of honey. Whether they will 
winter as well as last winter remains 
to be seen. 

Grand Island, Neb., Nov. 17, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Transferring Bees. 





A. B. MCLAVY. 





I have watched with no little inter- 
est the proceedings of bee-keepers’ 
conventions this fall, for a practical 
and concise essay on the transferring 
of bees. I do not think that it has re- 
ceived the attention it deserves, as it 
is the first step in improvement of 
manipulation of bees. Whilst it is 
true that no special skill to accom- 
plish it after it is understood, is re- 
quired, yet the ‘* modus operandi” is 
a stumbling block to many. I do not 
seek to impart knowledge, but to 
gather it in my study of bees, and 
whilst the directions given below are, 
as far as I know, original with me, if 
any improvement is suggested, I will 
gladly adopt it. I have tried almost 
all the ways already suggested. I 
have found none that operate as satis- 
factorily. 

If the bees are already where you 
wish them to remain, well and good. 
If to be moved from another locality. 
we will select a place where we wish 
them to remain. Now we use the 
Langstroth hive with a movable bot- 
tom board; supposing others do also, 
we will say in the first instance, slip 
the bottom board under the old hive, 
with the front of the hive and the 
opening for ingress and egress on the 
front edge of the board, and place 
your alighting board just as you wish 
it to remain, often transferring. The 
same directions apply to those which 
you have brought home. If you in- 
tend using a painted hive, now paint 
the old-hive just the same color the 
new one will be, and do not disturb 
the bees any more for 2 or 3 days. In 
that time they will have gotten used 
to the new order of things. especially 
the bottom and alighting boards. 
Now, supposing the day is pleasant. 
we will proceed to transfer. We will 
get our new hive in readiness. and 
place it with a frame of brood (from 
another colony) therein on the bottom 
board where the old box hive stood, 
and put the coveron. Now onasheet 
folded once, we will lay the old hive 
on the ground, say 30 or 40 feet from 
the place where it stood. If the sun 
is warm, we get under some tree 
which is at a convenient distance. 
Do not lay the hive so that the combs 
will fall together, but if possible, lay 
it so that they will stand perpendicu- 
lar; if they fall together. you may kill 
a number of bees or your queen. Now 
with a hatchet or chisel and a billet of 
wood, cut the nails so as to remove 
one side of the hive. and with a long 
knife sever the combs so as to lift it 
off without tearing them. Now re- 
move.as faras practicable, all the rag- 
ged pieces of comb, and if containing 
honey, put them in a pan, which keep 
covered. ~ 

You have now gotten to combs 
which are likely to be of service to 








you; if straight, with a guage stick 
the depth of your frame, remove 
therein pieces so as to fit your frames. 
If they contain honey and are nice, 
lay them between folds of carpets or 
blankets, in fact, any kind of cloths 
so as to keep them nice. 


The brood chamber now occupies 
our attention, here it is, from the eggs 
to hatching bees. Now with your 
guage stick, try to get them so as to 
fit your frames as nearly as possible, 
always cutting them to *‘ the best ad- 
vantage.”’ that is, so as to get as large 
and as straight combs as youcan. If, 
as is likely to be the case, the broodis 
both above and below the “ cross 
sticks,” make them your guide for 
cutting, removing the brood combs 
and laying them, between fold of cloth 
or something of that kind, but not on 
— of each other unless separated b 
folds of cloth, until all is removed. 
You have probably before this re- 
moved the side of the hive nearest 
you, so as to get it out of your way. 
There is now honey comb and bees in 
the hive—the bees have retreated as 
= have advanced, and are now likely 
vanging in the far corner of your hive 
like bees at swarming time, and the 
queen is with them and the cluster is 
probably made up of young bees. You 
are now to remove the combs yet re- 
maining expeditiously, taking care of 
the nice combs as before directed, and 
the scraps are to go to the pan. Now 
ona previously prepared pad, made 
by several folds of cotton cloth 
stretched and tacked on a board of 
convenient size, stretch 3 or 4 cotton 
strings cut long enough to go around 
your frame and tie; lay your brood 
comb on this. and, having removed 
the comb-guide from your frame, cut 
the comb so as to fit the frame nicely, 
having an eye to keeping the broodas 
near the center of the frame as possi- 
ble, cut the drone comb off a? 
and sacrifice the honey for the br 4 
as fast as you fit the combs in the 
frames, take them to the hive and put 
them in, where you shall have 3 or 4 
in the hive with the brood opposite 
each other so as to keep the cluster 
together, get the old hive now, and 
take it to the front of the new hive 
and brush the cluster off ; if you watch 
carefully you will soon see the queen 
—aid her to find her hive, and you will 
experience the pleasure of having 
transferred successfully. 


If the honey combs remaining are 
nice and straight, cut them in like 
manner to fit your frames and hang 
them in your hive, if not, supply them 
with foundation. If you wish to give 
them the honey back as you will, very 
likely, and do not wish to be bothered 
much with it, we will nail thin strips 
of wood together by making a grate, 
we will call it, to fit in the second 
story, and let its four corners rest on 
four cleats tacked in the second story, 
and uncap the honey and lay it in this 
grate. Now turn one edge of the mat 
back and the bees will go to work to 
carrying it down. 

The point in this mode is this: I 
find no use for smoke; the operation 
being performed away from the stand, 
bees from other hives are not attrac- 
ted toit. You do not danb the new 
hive so as to induce robbing. The 
bees not being intoxicated with smoke 
repel all bees which are inclined to 
rob. You are not bothered with the 
flying bees as they instinctively seek 
the stand and cluster on the one comb 
you had prepared for them, and if you 
choose, the operation can be per- 
formed so quickly that robber bees 
have not the time to make more than 
one or two trips before you are done ; 
and lastly, but not least, your bees are 
now in their new quarters—none the 
worse for wear, as will be attested if 
you notice, by their bringing out the 
scraps in less than an hour, and fre- 
quently before you have put the top 
on preparatory to leaving them to 
themselves. 

In a few days (2 or 3) examine the 
combs; if the strings have not been 
removed, gently draw your knife 
blade along the top of the bar so as to 
cut the strings; lift the frame from 
the hive and carefully remove them. 
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If you should be nervous or fear rob- 
bing whilst transferring, make a 
smoke to your windward so that it 
will pass over the open air. - 

And now, one word of caution, just 
here, to the novice: we will say that 
our judgment dictates feeding back 
the honey, especially if it is done ata 
time when there is none coming in. 
When you have fed back all your 
honey (which I think ought to be fed 
at intervals), you will tind that your 
queen has been doing her best to breed 
up, and as a consequence, she is and 
will be depleting her stores. Guard 
against this by after feeding, and see 
that they do not want, for she will 
very likely have a large family on her 
hands. 

I will remark that this plan has 
worked so well with me that really, 
when it is through, you feel like there 
is something else yet to come, but you 
wonder what it is. You look at your 
hive—you see no robbing, and if there 
is anything to work on, you will see 
the bees go and come with so little 
excitement about their home, that it 
really seems that nothing has hap- 
pened. 





From Western Stock Journal and Farmer. 


Report on Bees—1881. 
0. CLUTE. 


I began the season with 30 colonies 
which had survived the fearful winter, 
but were by no means strong. Most 
of these were Italians, having queens 
grown the previous ge from an im- 
ported mother bought of Mr. Dadant. 

My hive is the Simplicity. All 
hives are exactly alike. Hives are so 
made that one can be set on top of 
another, so as to make a hive two or 
more stories high. My frame is the 
Gallup, just 1144 inches square. 

Believing that it would be more 
profitable to increase my bees than to 
get surplus honey this year, I planned 
the season’s work mainly with this 
view, expecting to get only so much 
honey as could be secured while mak- 
ing a large increase. 

n order to secure straight worker 
combs, and tosave the time and honey 
consumed by the bees in making wax, 
— nearly 200 lbs. of comb founda- 

ion. 

An attempt was made to preventall 
natural swarming. It was not en- 
tirely successful, for 3 colonies issued, 
one of which left for parts unknown. 
In making my increase, I practiced 
the nucleus system of swarming. 

It was my purpose to increase in 
such a way as to have about doubled 
soon after white clover should open; 
then, if possible, keep them at work 
without any attempt at further in- 
crease of colonies until after linden 
and white clover were gone; then 
again to double the number and get 
all in as good condition as possible to 

ather the fall harvest. I was able to 
do a little better than I had planned. 

Because it seemed easier when I 
was working for increase of colo- 
nies, to get my surplus in the shape of 
extracted honey rather than comb 
honey, | determined to make no effort 
for comb honey, but depend entirely 
on extracting for my surplus. 

This year ‘‘ winter lingered long in 
the lap of spring.” Great snow banks 
were on my lawr until April 10. 
April 15, the bees, which for more than 
5 months had been in the cellar, were 
set out. April 17, they began to bring 
in pollen. At a single bound the 
weather passed from winter to sum- 
mer. The last half of April and all 
of May the weather was warm and 
clear. There was hardly a day on 
which the bees could not fly. The 
spring bloom was profuse. illows, 
elms, maples, cotton-woods, box-el- 
ders, cherries, apples and raspberries 
opened in rapid succession, and gave 
sufficient honey and pollen to keep u 
brood-rearing and to allow a little to 
be stored. Honey from raspberries 
had ceased but a short time before the 
earliest white clover was open. Soon 
the fields were covered with its starry 
carpet of green and white, but it 


p | the original colonies. 





yielded honey only moderately. At 
no time during the season did it yield 
so largely as is sometimes reported. 
Linden gave an abundance of bloom 
and jt seemed to yield honey, but sev- 
eral ro! and windy days kept the 
bees in the hives, and washed the 
honey from the bloom. It yielded but 
a moderate surplus. White clover 
continued to yield in small quantities 
after linden was gone, the season 
seeming to be prolonged by copious 
rains. After the middle of July the 
weather became dry, but the ground 
was so saturated that the clover con- 
tinued to bloom for some time. The 
dry weather was severe and long-con- 
tinued. Very little rain fell for 6 
weeks. I had expected that there 
would be scarcely any fall blooom, and 
no fall honey worth mentioning. But 
the reverse was the case. We hada 
heavy flood in the Iowa river about 
July 12. The water swept everything 
before it. The bottom lands were 
cleaned of all crops and weeds. Then 
heartsease grew up in great profusion. 
There were many acres of it. It be- 
gan to yield soon after white clover 
ceased. The flow from it was not very 
copious, but it was steady. Frosts 
held off for fulla month longer than 
usual, and during this added month 
the days were mostly clear and warm. 
From the 30 colonies I increased to 
140. I took 2,500 lbs. of honey, nearly 
all extracted. The honey is selling at 
15 cents a pound. The crop is worth 
$375. The beesare worth $8 a colony, 
making the 110 colonies of increase 
worth $880. Total, $1,255. My ex- 
penses for hives, frames, foundation, 
paint, labor and sundries were $305, 
giving a net gain of $950. My beesin 
the spring were worth $10 a colony, 
or $300 for the 30 colonies. The gain 
has therefore been 316 per cent. But 
the winter is yet to come, and it is 
— possible that it may bring dire 
isaster to my “blessed bees.” In 
the spring I will report my method of 
wintering, and its success. or failure. 
Iowa City, Iowa, Dec. 1, 1881. 


—-—_ > 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Our Bee and Honey Report for 1881. 
L. C. ROOT & BRO. 


In giving the results of our present 
season’s operations we desire to say, 
first, that such results could only be 
attained under very favorable circum- 
stances. Such reports without expla- 
nation may easily lead the uninformed 
to engage in the business expecting 
similar results at once. Bee-keeping, 
like all other pursuits, must be made 
a study, and it can only become a suc- 
cess by close application. 

We commenced in the spring with 
160 colonies, most of them in good 
condition. As is generally known, the 
early spring was very unfavorable for 
all operations with bees; in fact, we 
have never, with one exception, seen 
a more discouraging outlook. 

During fruit bloom the weather 
was very favorable, and from that 
time everything was unusually so. 

Our bees were located in 4 places, 40 
colonies in each; one apiary.7 miles 
north, one 4 miles south, and one 7 
miles southeast. Upon this point of 
locating bees, the number of colonies 
that should be kept in one place, etc., 
an entire article might be prepared. 
By the adding of combs at proper 
tmes and by thorough attention, our 
colonies became extremely populous. 

If space would allow, we might con- 
sider a question at this time which is 
of extreme importance to every bee- 
keeper, namely, that of increase. 

We will simply say that with us 
there have been two seasons during 
the past 10 years, when our stock 
might have been doubled and at the 
same time more surplus have been se- 
cured than to hold all of the force to 
1 With the un- 
certainty of a continued yield of 
honey, we find that we must be in 
readiness to secure honey rapidly du- 
ring any short period that it may be 
afforded. Our conclusion is that, for 
our location, very moderate if any in- 





crease is preferable; we have there- 
fore made no increase. Whenextrac- 
ted honey is secured, swarming is 
easily controlled. We do not advise 
the entire prevention of increase, for 
the average bee-keeper. Probabl 
most beginners will succeed best with 
a moderate increase, but we advise 
that it be limited to at most one col- 
ony from each good colony even in 
best seasons. , 

Let us say that the combs we had 
packed away which contained the 
honey gathered late in the fall pre- 
vious, proved of great value. A nice 
comb containing 3 to 5 pounds of 
honey with the cappings broken by 
rubbing a knife over it and then placed 
in the center of a strong colony, would 
be rapidly emptied, and the cells 
would be readily occupied by the 
queen. 

By June 1, clover and _ raspberries 
afforded honey bountifully; in fact, 
we have never known clover to yield 
so much honey. We extracted our 
first honey to any extent June 28. 
We will give the results of our best 
yf June 28, 1,500 lbs.; = 9, 
2.575 lbs.; 16, 2,000 Ibs.; 25, 26.3,140 lbs.; 
late honey, 512 lbs. Total, 9,727 lbs. 

From one colony of best Italian bees 
at our home apiary, we took as fol- 
lows: June 25, 96 lbs.; July 4, 62% 
lbs.; July 8, 114 lbs.; July 12, 66 lbs.; 
July 19, 4044 lbs.; July 22, 36 lbs.; Aug. 
5, 42 lbs.; Aug. 27, 27 lbs. Total, 484 
Ibs. June 26, this colony gathered 
over 20 pounds during the day. July 
10, the hive was weighed at intervals 
during the day, showing results as fol- 
lows: At 1 p.m. 155 lbs.; at 4 p. m. 
160 lbs.; at 5 p. m. 163 lbs.; at 6 p. m. 
166 lbs.; at 7 p. m. 1714 Ibs. 

Our entire yield from the four apiar- 
ies was 32,809 lbs. With one extrac- 
tor we took in one day 2,760lbs. This 
we believe to be the largest amount 
of honey ever taken in one day with 
one extractor. 

Our fall yield of honey was almost 
entirely cut off by the extreme drouth. 
We have never secured a finer quality 
of honey than during the present 
season. Our bees, as well as bees in 
general, go into winter quarters in 
very good condition. On Nov. 17, 
they had a free flight. We placed 
them in winter quarters on Nov. 21 
and 22, which practically closes the 
season of 1881. 

We give this report to induce a more 
thorough examination of the best 
methods of bee-keeping ; the advan- 
tages for so doing may be found on 
every hand. Besides the bee periodi- 
cals devoted exclusively to this in- 
terest, every agricultural paper of 
note in the land has its bee-keeping 
department, noting the various ope- 
rations of advanced bee-culture. 

It is a matter of greatest surprise to 
us that, with these opportunities 
which may be so easily taken advan- 
tage of, so many may be found who 
are yet contented to keep bees in box 
hives and in the old way. 

Mohawk, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1881. 


<-> 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Disposal of Honey. 


JAMES HEDDON. 

I wish to say to Mr. Geo. W. House, 
that I still believe I am right in say- 
ing that buyers are “* bears,”’ and com- 
mission men “ bulls.” Dealers like 
low prices, because it increases sales, 
commission men desire to sell our 
goods at high prices, because it satis- 
fies us better, and insures to them our 
consignments, thus increasing their 
sales. The bee-keeper spoken of by 
Mr. House on page 380, should have 
limited the selling power of that firm 
to stipulated prices, and if they would 
not be limited, it would have shown 
they were not the right firm. If ever 
the demand for honey becomes staple 
(which I still am in doubt about), then 
the wholesaler may do as well by usas 
the commission man. But, as Mr. 
House aptly says, ‘* Facts are of great 
value.” 

For the past 15 years we have had 
one or more wholesale buying houses 


in Chicago—houses offering to buy a 
commodity that had no fixed and reg- 
ular price. They bought the honey of 
the inexperienced, but finally we found 
that the commission houses could and 
did sell to them and others for 20 to 40 
per cent. more than they would offer 
us, and consequently the commission 
men have the trade to-day. It is no 
infrequent thing to find these commis- 
sion men selling odd lots for these 
buyers. So much for comb honey. 

How about extracted ? Commission 
men handle this but little in Chicago. 
Buyers have control of this style of 
bee product. Look at the prices. 
Comb honey 20(@22c. ; extracted honey 
9c. We have been told that extracted 
honey was reaily worth the most ; was 
all pure honey—no indigestible wax to 
swallow. How longis it going to take 
consumers to find this out ? 

Does it not seem to argue that if 
honey is a staple, or anything like it, 
comb honey is really worth more than 
twice as much as extracted? If it is 
not, then honey is nowhere near a sta- 
ple en How is it—which way shall 
we have it? Oris it that one being in 
the hands of commission men, and the 
other in the hands of buyers, makes 
all this difference ? 

With the use of our best comb foun- 
dation, I feel sure there is no such dif- 
ference in the cost of production, and 
if in this I should be mistaken, and 
cost of production should be urged as 
the argument, then it follows that the 
demand is below the supply, for such 
a state of things gives all the favors 
to the consumer. If the benefits aris- 
ing from the invention of the honey 
extractor are all in the hands of the 
consumer, then it must be that demand 
does not keep up with the supply. or 
that the product is being badly han- 
dled, or something is wrong, some- 
where. Where is it—in my reasoning, 
or where ? Why not tell us now ? 

Beesare flying lively to-day (a month 
or more later than last season), and 40 
colonies put into cellar a week ago are 
stillasdeath. If this winter continues 
with its present characteristics, will 
not cellars get into disrepute again ? 

Dowagiac, Mich., Nov. 30, 1881. 





[Our correspondent evidently labors 
under a misapprehension of the mean- 
ing of the word ‘“‘staple.”’ Webster 
defines it: 

2. Established in commerce ; settled ; as a sta- 
ple trade 


nr! According to the laws of commerce ; fit to be 
80 


4. Regularly produced or made for market; 
chief ; principal ; as staple commodities. 


It is used with the same signification 
in commercial parlance. It does not 
follow that the price for different 
grades should be uniform, or-even pro- 
portionate one to the other; if honey 
| commands a ready sale, and is quoted 
in the price-lists as marketable, it has 
| become a staple, even though one kind 
or grade brings triple the price of an- 
other. That commission men handle 
one kind and jobbers another, makes 
it none the less a staple. 

In regard to uniformity in price, one 
with another, we find honey is no ex- 
ception to the general rules of com- 
merce. There is also less variation 
in figures, taken one city with another, 
than in almost any staple article. 

That there is an unjust difference 
|in the prices of comb and extracted 
| honey may be true; it may be equally 
| true that, reckoning failures with suc- 
cesses, comb honey costs more than 
double as much as extracted, by the 
time itis placed upon the market— 
that is, take the total production, ad- 
ditional freight charges and destruc- 
tion in handling, combined with its 
lesser production, might make the 
difference. 

But there are many other reasons 
for the disproportion in prices, chief 
among which (as none knows better 
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than our correspondent) is the preju- 
dice which exists in the popular mind 
regarding everything purporting to be 
extracted honey. In viewof this fact, 
the BEE JOURNAL has been persistent 
in its advice to build up home markets, 
where the integrity of the producer 
would be a guaranty of the purity of 
the product. 

From a hygienic standpoint, extrac- 
ted‘honey is ‘‘ really worth the most,” 
from acommercial view. itis not; but 
we are convinced if the infamous 
traffic in glucose and other adulterants 
was stopped, except under their proper 
names, extracted honey would be at 
least an equal favorite with the comb, 
at equally as good figures.—ED.] 
Translated from “ Bienen Vater.” 


Items of Interest from Germany. 











BY A. R. KOHNKE. 


Extract Only Capped Honey.—Mr. 
Brun, a bee-keeper, sold to a man 
some newly extracted honey. Aftera 
few days the man called again bearing 
a certificate from a chemist contain- 
ing a statement of the results of an 
analysis of the honey to the effect that 
though the honey was otherwise pure 
it had been largely diluted with water. 
This had, of course, not been the case, 
but the honey had been extracted be- 
fore being capped. To convince his 
man of the purity of his honey he 
took him out to the apiary, extracted 
some of the same kind and quality, 
which was as thin as that the man got 
before. The man, after obtaining 
such ocular proof of the purity of the 
honey, apologized for his conduct, for 
he notonly demanded the return of 
his money but threatened to expose 
Mr. B. as a fraud; but instead of that 
he now bought more honey of the same 
kind, being well satisfied with it. But 
Mr, B., the bee-keeper, was not, for 
he could not help but admit for good 
honey it was too thin. So he sent some 
to another chemist to have itanalyzed. 





The verdict returned was, honey pure | Keepers’ Association of Thuringia 
but too thin; spec. gr. 1.39, which for | and surrounding countries, at a late 
good honey should be at least 1.42, but| meeting contained — the 
generally is 1.45. Moral: Extract only |‘‘ What is the experience with the 


capped honey. 


The Secretion of Nectar by Honey | 8#id he could not recommend it. Mr. 
a. the | Herrmann, who has introduced the 


“The clover. or buck-| Use of it in Germany, obtaining his 
wheat, or basswood was in full bloom, | Tack of Mr. Newman, of Chicago, on 
but did not seem to yield any honey.” | his late visit to Germany, with some 
It is of the utmost importance for | Prize sections, 8 
every bee-keeper to know why many | racks, on exposition, proved that bee- 
keepers in Germany are just as likely 
to obtain fine honey in prize sections 
as they do in America, and as much 
of it, if they only learn to be practical. 
—Deutscher Bienenfreund. 
[There is evidently a screw loose 
somewhere; too much theory and not 
enough of practical 
TRANSLATOR. ] 


Plants.—How often do we 
complaint: 


honey plants under apparently very 
severable conditions yield no nectar. 
To discover the cause, and if possible 
solve the problem, I have made exper- 
iments for several years in this direc- 
tion. Two years ago, it was about 
the time of the rape and white clover 
bloom, which always furnished a 
bountiful harvest for the bees, that 
cold rainy weather set in, so that the 
bees were not able to gather sufficient 
winter stores, which would have been 
the case if the weather had been more 
favorable. To furnish the bees a sub- 
stitute I sowed 12 acres in buckwheat, 
but without manuring. At the be- 
ginning of August the buckwheat 
looked beautiful, es a good 
harvest of honey, but no bees went 
after it, nevertheless the weather was 
all it could be wished for. The yield 
of grain of this buckwheat, when 
threshed, was very poor indeed. Send- 
ing a sample of the soil of that field to 
a chemist to have it analyzed I was 
told that the buckwheat could not 
possibly yield any better because the 
soil lacked in nitrogen, etc., bunt es- 
pecially in lime. This led me to sup- 
pose that, inasmuch as every plant 
needs a certain per cent. of nitrogen, 
lime, etc., to grow to perfection, lime 
may play an important part in the se- 
cretion of nectar by enabling the plant 
to assimilate the constituents of sugar 
from soil and atmosphere more read- 
ily. Acting upon this supposition I 


have found that plants es N€C- | taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
tar at all would do so in a much la 


degree if planted or sown in a field 
which previously had been manured 
with lime or plaster, and in case the 
weather was favorable yielded a most 
bountiful suppiy of honey. Some may 
rejoin that buckwheat yields the most 
honey on a poor, stony or gravelly 
soil. That is quite natural, for such 
soil contains the minerals, viz: lime, 
feldspar, mica, etc., in abundance, 
and as buckwheat uses more of that 
than nitrogen such fields are in the 
best possible condition to support 
honey yielding plants. Most com- 
monly occur lime-feldspar and mica, 
these undergoing a process of decom- 
sition, the result of which is car- 
onate of lime, but as all soil con- 
tains sulphates this carbonate of lime 
is changed into sulphate of lime, 
which, being very soluble, is easily as- 
similated by plants. Now, if a bee- 
keeper intends to sow to furnish his 
bees forage he must be sure that his 
field contains a liberal supply of lime; 
if not present in natural sources he 
must furnish it artificially by plaster- 
ing. White or any kind of clover 
serves as a very good illustration and 
proof. If clover is plastered it grows 
most luxuriantly; if not even then it 
will yield honey very often. Because 
clover is a deep-rooted plant, sending 
its roots down several feet to obtain 
what it cannot find at the surface. 





Mr. H. has been cured of a severe 
attack of rheumatism by B. Schindl- 
mair, Treasurer of the Vienna Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, by the applica- 
tion of beestings. On the first day he 
had him stung in the affected parts 
by 8 bees, on the second by 6, after 
which the man was soon relieved. 
Last summer a swarm of bees set- 
tled in the ratlines of the man-of-wa) 
** Frederick Karl,” stationed at Kiel 
harbor. Sailors tried to drive them 
away by pouring whisky on them; this 
of course enraged the bees to such a 
degree that they forced the sailors to 
leave. A bee-keeper was then sent 
for; he being absent, his wife, Mrs. 
Andresen, went on board the ship, 
hived the swarm and took it ashore. 
It has been doing well since. 

The question drawer of the Bee- 


question: 


American honey rack?” Mr. Larupe 


said that his honey 


application.— 














Local Convention Directory. 





Time and Place of Meeting. 
Dec. 15—S8. E. Michigan, at Aza Arbor, Mich. 
1882. 
Jan. 10—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
Cc. M. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. Y. 
11, 12—Nebraska State, at Ashland, Neb. 
Geo. M. Hawley, Sec., Lincoln, Neb. 
17, 18—N. W. Lil. & 8. W. Wis., at Freeport, Ill. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Lil. 
heastern, at Utica, N. Y 
. W. House, Sec., Faye’ 
higan, at Detroit, Mich. 
, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
25—Texas State, at McKin 
wm 


April 11—Eastern Mic 
A. B. Weed 


May — —Champlain Valley, at ~ 


25—lowa Central, at Winterset. Iowa. 
Henry Wallace, Sec. 


§2”™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 


I'ger | time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Utah Convention. 


Met at Salt Lake, Utah, Oct. 5, 1881. 
The minutes of the previous meeting 
read and approved. Reports for the 
last six months were called for from 
the various counties and responded as 
follows : 

Salt Lake county reported 2,366 col- 
onies of bees in good condition, with 
the exception of considerable foul 
brood throughout the country. The 
county court has —— but one 
bee inspector, and the amount of work 
assigned that officer has proven to be 
too much for one to accomplish. 118,- 
300 lbs. of honey reported. 

Spanish Fork, Utah County, has 515 
colonies in good condition. Some foul 
brood has been destroyed by burning 
hives and contents, and at present the 
vicinity is about free from the disas- 
trous pest. The amount of honey pro- 
duced this last season is 33,036 Ibs., 
being an average of over 60 lbs. to the 
hive ; and at 124 cts. per lb. whole- 
sale, would be a revenue to that set- 
tlement of $4,133.25. Charles Monkis 
President. 

Payson, Utah County, reports 604 
colonies of bees, and 31,215 lbs. of 
honey. Bees are in good condition, 
except some foul brood. Parley M. 
Driggs, President. 

Pleasant Grove, Utah County, has 
403 colonies of bees, and Lehi, Utah 
County, has 200. ‘ 

Gunnison, San Pete County, has 20 
colonies of bees and has taken 1,000 
Ibs. of honey. 

Manti, San Pete County, was repres- 
ented by Wm. Braithwaite, County 
inspector, who said they had 700 colo- 
nies of bees. When he inspected the 
county he found some foul brood, and 
destroyed about 30 hives by burnin 
or burying them. His bees will yield 
from 75 to 90 Ibs. of honey per hive. 
Cedar City, lron County, represen- 
ted by Richard R. Braithwaite, has 
210 colonies of bees. No foul brood 
there, but the hot and dry weather 
has been against their honey harvest 
this year. 

Cache County was represented by 
George Millard, of Logan, County in- 
spector. There are 153 colonies of bees 
averaging 50 lbs. of honey to the col- 
ony, or 7,650 lbs. total. The frosts of 
May and June operated against the 








ers killed off the drones; however, 
after that date the bees did very well. 

Tooele County was represented by 
T. W. Lee, Secretary of the Tooele 
Association, who says the bees are 
doing well. They have 130 colonies 
of bees and no foul brood. 

Jesse Murphy reported his bees 
doing well and having no foul brood. 
He had about 95 colonies of his own, 
and had taken care of some for his 
neighbors. He had taken 7,000 lbs. of 
honey and had yet got to take 800 lbs. 
more and had made 100 lbs. of bees- 
wax. He had made a wax extractor 
of galvanized sheet iron lined with 
tin, anda glass frame over the top. 
The box was made flaring at the top 
and a wire screen placed below the 
center for the comb and cappings to 
rest upon. The hot rays of the sun 
caused the waste honey to run off 
through a tube in the bottom of the 
box and the wax settled on the bot- 
tom very clear. He would melt the 
dross remaining in a kettle skimming 
it well. French white glass in large 
panes was best for the top of the box. 
It cost him about $5. 


bee interests, so that July 1, the work- | 


Vice President Samuel McKay, said 
he could not consent to or encourage 
tampering with foul brood. We have 
a law on the subject. but it needs re- 
vising. Moved that a committee of 
six be appointed to revise the law. 
They were elected as follows: A. M. 
Musser, President; G. B. Bailey, Sam- 
uel McKay, Edward Stevenson, Wm. 
Egan, Jesse Murphy and Horace 
Drake. 

Horace Drake, of Salt Lake City, 
had no foul brood in his apiary; his 
bees had done well this year. 
Edward Stevenson had taken 5 col- 
onies into a new locality where he in- 
creased them to 9, and had takem6515 
Ibs. of honey from them. His bees 
had done quite well this season; he 
had destroyed some hivesof foul brood 
that came under his observation. He 
moved that every bee-keeper in Utah 
resolve himself as a bee-inspector un- 
til our country is cleared of the pest. 
Carried secant 
George B. Bailey had taken care of 
230 colonies of bees that were in good 
condition; had destroyed some foul 
brood, and had taken about 8,770 lbs. 
of honey. Moved that the minutes of 
the meeting be published. 

EDWARD STEVENSON, Sec. 


<--> + 


é The annual meeting of the N. 
W. Illinois and 8. W. Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will be held in 
Temperance Hali, Freeport, Stephen- 
son Co., Ill., on Jan. 17 and 18, 1882. 

JONATHAN STEWART, Sec. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 





OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, } 
Monday, 10 a. m., Dec. 5, 1881. 5 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—tThe market is lively and prices steady. 
We quote light comb honey, in single comb 
boxes, 18@22c ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted 


s@ve. 
BEESWAX—Prime quality, 18@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison 8t. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—tThe supply is full, and trade is lively. 
We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 18@22c; dark, in small boxes, 15@i7c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 1l0@lic,; dark, 7@9¢c. 
BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 2144@23c. 
THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


CINCINNATL. 


HONE Y—Is in good demand here now. 

I quote : Good comb honey, in sections, is worth 
18@20c., on arrival. Extracted, 7@9c. on arrival. 

BEESW AX.—18@22c., on ariival. 1 have paid 
25c. per Ib. for choice lots. Cc. F. MUTH. 


BOSTON. 


OME Y—1-pound combs area desirable pack- 
age in our market, and a large quantity could’be 
sold at 20@22c., according to waality. 

BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25c. 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 
BALTIMORE. 

HONEY.—But little on the market, and prices 
are not quoted. 

BEESW AX.—Southern, pure, 21@23c.; Western. 


pure,21@ 22c.; grease wax, 1ic.— Baltimore Market 
Journal. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
HONEY.—New, in 1 or 2 Ib. sections, 22@25¢.— 
Indianapolis Stock Review. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
HONEY.—The supply and demand are alike 
nominal. 


EESW AX — Best light 23@25c.— Philadelphia 
Merchants’ Guide. 


8T. LOUIS. 
HONE Y.—Steady, with sale for all offered at 








Henry Tempect, of Herriman, said | 
he had about 6 colonies of bees, and | 
was well pleased with his experience. | 

David Sabin, of Payson, began 7 | 
years ago with 6 colonies of bees, | 
taking them on shares for 5 years. | 
He had returned 36 to the owner and 
now had 40 of his own. 

The total amount of bees reported 
in Utah is 5,174 colonies, averaging 50 
Ibs. of honey to the colony would 
make 268,700 lbs. Total amount of 
revenue at 124¢ cts. per lb., wholesale, 
$32,337.50. . 

James Wrathall, of Grantsville, 
Tooele County, spoke of foul brood, 
and deprecated the use of hives or 








frames having been diseased. 


quotations; comb at 18@22c.; strained and ex- 
tracted, 8@12\¢c.—top rates for choice put up in 
smal! packages suitable for retailing, 
BEESW AX-—Selling lightly at 19@20c. 
RK. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Strees. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—A sale of choice white extracted in 
barrels is reported at Sc. A shipment of 116 ca- 
ses was made this week to Sydney. Consignments 
arrive with ficient freq y and in suffici 
quantity to prevent any great reduction in stocks. 

We —— white comb, 16@20c.; dark to g00d,10@ 
l4c. Extracted, choice to extra white, @ 0c. ; 
dark and candied, 7@8c. BEKSWAX—23@: 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—Our market for choice white honey in 
1 Ib. unglassed sections continues very active at 
22c.; 2 Ib. unglassed at 20@2I1c.; buckw t 
slow at i8c. Glassed sections would have to be 
sold 3@4c. per Ib. less. Extracted selling slowly at 


135 Fee Ib. 
B eteheet x.y = 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 
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Multum in Parvyo.—Please answer 
the following questions in the monthly 
edition of the BEE JOURNAL, and en- 
lighten a beginner: 1. Will a colony 
of queenless bees, or one with a virgin 
queen, if given brood late, live through 
the winter, and will the drones of such 
queens possess fertilizing power? I 
ame anxious to secure a number of 
Italian drones early in the spring, as 
I want to Italianize allof my bees. 2. 
If I keep her, will she produce drones 
sooner than any other queen under 
the same treatment? 3. If I place 
drone comb in the middle of the brood 
chamber as soon as the queen begins 
to deposit eggs in the spring, will she 
occupy those cells? 4. We have had 
two severe frosts, and only a few of 
my colonies have brood, do you think 
they willwinter ? The queens stopped 
laying after the first cold spell, and 
some even before. I suppose on ac- 
count of thedrouth. 5. Willa colony 
if queenless, and without larve, build 
queen cells? 6. Is there any such 
thing as fertilizing in confinement. 
and if so, please give us the modus op- 
erandi? 7. Is it well to winter bees 
in a warm place out-of-doors, or sim- 
ply protect them from the wind ? 

E. M. GRESHAM. 

Carlton’s Store, Va., Oct. 20, 1881. 


[{l. If given brood late, they should 
winter through, but will dwindle so 
rapidly in spring that it is doubtful 
about rearing drones. Scientists gen- 
erally agree that drones reared from a 
virgin queen possess procreative pow- 
ers, and though inclined to doubt itat 
times, we are not prepared to deny it. 

2. No; most likely not so soon. 

3. Yes. 

4. Yes; with intermitting cold wea- 
ther, all queens will cease breeding 
in the fall. 

5. No; they frequently start them. 
but soon abandon the work, before 
completion. 

6. Fertilization in confinement has 
not been practically accomplished: 
exceptional cases have been so few. 
and attended with so much uncer- 
tainty, as to make it unsatisfactory. 

7. Such a winter as the last requires 
something more than a mere protec- 
tion from the wind. Several of these 
points have been very elaborately dis- 
cussed in the weekly editions of the 
BEE JOURNAL, and we can only an- 
swer queries in the briefest manner 
possible, to save going over familiar 
ground in giving reasons why.—ED.] 

Wintering, Cyprians, Ete.—I put my 
bees into winter quarters in the cel- 
lar before the cold weather set in. 
I put away, in good condition, 72 col- 
onies in all. Of these, 50 colonies 
were in good condition as to quantity 
of bees and honey, while 22 were wea 
in bees and light in stores. I shall 
observe next spring if any difference 
is observable in the wintering quali- 
ties of Italians and Cyprians, as I 
placed in the same repository 56 colo- 
nies of the former and 16 of the latter. 
I will also have a good opportunity 
to observe as to whether the Cyprians 
are so very much more prone to sting 
than the Italians, for in setting out 
on summer stands, if a warm-like day 
in the spring, any bees, if at all dis- 
oy to sting, will manifest it then. 

hat the Cyprians make much freer 
use of their business-end than the 
Italians, is almost a foregone conclu- 
sion with me, from my observation in 
handling them the past summer, but 
I will suspend judgment till spring. 

J. W. McKinney. 
Camargo, Ill., Nov, 26, 1881. 





Off Year for Honey.—Though this 
has been an “ off year”’ with us as re- 
gards honey, our faith in the ‘‘blessed 
bees” as a source of permanent in- 
come, is unshaken. The Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL is as invaluable to the prac- 
tical as well as the amateur apiarist. 

Gro. A. TEMPLE. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., Nov. 23, 1881. 


Poor Season for Honey.—The un- 
favorable weather of last winter for 
bees, has been followed by a poorsum- 
mer about here. The bees were able 
to gather but little honey after July 
15, owing to the severe and protracted 
drouth ; hence those who waited till 
after swarming time, before putting 


on the surplus honey boxes, failed to |, 


secure anything in them, and many 
colonies will starve out if not killed. 
A. J. STILL. 
Pattenburg, N. J., Nov. 25, 1881. 


About Preparing Bees for Winter. 
—I have watched with much interest 
the different methods given for pre- 
paring bees for winter, but as yet I see 
nothing that is of any practical value 
to me or any of myneighbors. Now. 
if I had the various improvements 
that most writers speak of, or upper 
stories, or a cellar, or any amount of 
other paraphernalia, some of the arti- 
cles in the BEE JOURNAL could be 
practically carried out. Most of the 
bees in this country are blacks, in the 
old-fashioned box or log hive. Some 
have introduced the Italian. and claim 
points of superiority for it over the 
black bee. The winter most generally 
puts ina claim for from 25 to 50 per 
eent., and has almost stripped the 
country of bees. A new era is dawn- 
ing, and daylight appears. A little 
knowledge concerning their habits and 
wants, and man, heretofore their 
greatest enemy, will be their best 
friend. I have quite recently bought 
my bees, and have not had time to re- 
duee the business to a system of profit 
orpleasure. Please suggest some sim- 
ple and practical way that I may at 
this late hour adont to protect them. 

Wm: T. STURGILL. 

Pickering, Mo., Nov. 22, 1882. 

[If,as we suppose, the bees are in 
box hives and gums, and you have no 
cellar, the simplest method of prepar- 
ing them will be to place them ina 
close row running from northeast to 
southwest—entrances to the south- 
east; at each end plant a post with a 
forked end up, lay on a pole reaching 
from one fork to the other, and care- 
fully stand up cornstalks to the front, 
ends and rear, slanting them to leave 
the entrances clear and binding at the 
tops to run off the rain. This is the 
simplest and cheapest method we can 
give, and perhaps at this late day, and 
for this winter, will prove as effica- 
cious as any. If you desire to realize 
both pleasure and profit from your 
bees hereafter, would advise you to 
transfer them into movable-frame 
hives in the spring, at the beginning 
of fruit bloom.—EpD.] 


State Society for New Jersey.— With- 
out saying anything about “ the baby” 
other than that I hope to see its face 
weekly. in its new pinafore for 1882, 
I would like to know what are the 
privileges and prerogatives of State 
Vice Presidents? Allow me first to 
say that I am not after the loaves and 
fishes—bread and honey are good 
enough. I was just thinking that it 
is time some one got up to speak his 
piece about a bee-keepers’ association 
for New Jersey. I think it is about 
time she was befederalized. Whatdo 
you think about it ? 

G. W. THOMPSON, 

Stelton, N. J. 


[The “ privileges and prerogatives” 
are not so lucrative as in many posi- 
tions filled by not so good men; but, 
then, the consolation of a noble duty 





well performed is a sufficient recom- 
pense to any high-minded apiarist. 
It certainly would be quite desirable 
to have a good society organized in 
New Jersey.—Ep. ] 


Sweet Clover on Bottom Lands.—In 
the BEE JoURNAL of Nov. 2d, A. J. 
Norris wishes to know whether sweet 
clover will do well on lands that are 
overflown once or twice a year? It 
does well here on the Maumee river 
bottoms, which are overflown every 
time of high water. Iam transplant- 
ing it on my grounds. Bees are in 
their room in the cellar, enjoying their 
winter’s rest. L. EASTWOOD. 

Waterville, O., Nov. 28, 1881. 


[This removes the last doubt. Mr. 
W. J. Stewart says ‘“‘sweet clover will 
grow anywhere except on a flat rock,” 
and it will be necessary to keep that 
pretty clean of dust.—Eb. 


Bee Pasturage on Bottom Lands.— 
We have had a very poor honey har- 
vest here during the fore part of the 
season ; bees have done very well but 
the drouth cut off all of the fall har- 
vest. I have 8 acres of bottom land. 
I wish to put in some kind of clover 
that will make the best forage for bees 
and the best pasture for cows. The 
land is rather wet; what kind would 
you recommend ? E. Dory. 

Macksburg, Iowa, Nov. 26, 1881. 


[Sweet clover, by all means.—ED.] 





Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 

For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
- “ _8,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 
4,—Cook's (Bee) Manual, paper. 


“ * ge “ “ cloth. 
= “  @,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 year. 


Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club. 





tj We are sumetimes asked who 
our authorized agents are? Every 
subscriber is such an agent; we have 
no others, and greatly desire that each 
one would at least send in one new 
subscriber with his own renewal for 
1882. ‘The next few weeks are the 
time to do this. We hope every sub- 
scriber will do his or her best to double 
our list for 1882. 


— — 


ts New subscribers for the Week] 
BEE JOURNAL, for 1882, will have all 
the remaining numbers for 1881 free 
from the time the money is received 
at this office. ‘Therefore, the sooner 
they subscribe for it, the more they 
will obtain for the $2. 





> ee 


& Subscriptions may commence 
with the first number of any month in 
the year. 


_—_- — 


t The South Eastern Michigan 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will hold 
its annual meeting at the Court House 
in Ann Arbor, on Thursday (and _ per- 
haps Friday), commencing Dec. 15, 
1881, at 10 a. m., for the election of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year, and such 
‘other business as may be brought be- 
fore the Association. A good attend- 
ance and interesting meeting is ex- 
pected. Several subjects of interest 
will be discussed by able men. 

N. A. PRUDDEN, Pres. 

G. J. PEASE, Sec. pro tem. 


ee 


&@ The Nebraska State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Ashland, Neb., on the 12th 


and 13th of January, 1882. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all who are 
interested in bee-culture. 
T. L. VonNDorN, Pres., Omaha. 
G. H. HAWLEY, Sec., Lincoln. 





Special Hotices. 


> Single copies of the JourNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 


oe @ oe 





Advertisements intended for the Bez 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 


2+. @<++¢ 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 


+> oo —____——- 


«> Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 

owe 

Photographs of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstroth,Dzierzon, and the Baron 
of Berlepsch.—Price 25 cents each. 





> @&ee — 


@@ When changing a postoffice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 


o-oo — 


@ Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 


#2 @ +o —____- 


@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


> ese 


The Color and Lustre of Youth are 
restored to faded or gray hair by the 
use Of Parker’s Hair Balsam, a harm- 
less dressing highly esteemed for its 
perfume and purity. 49w4 


ewe. -—-—  ~- 


A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


~ +> © ++ 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the time to which 
oa have paid. Always send money 
xy postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 


——_+> @ + oe___—_—__ 


Rheumatism is the most terrible 
disease that has ever afflicted human- 
ity, yet it instantly yields to the 
powerful drugs that Kendall’s Spavin 
Cure is composed of. 


or ere —rmrmre 


«= It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post office address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name, post-office, County or State.— 
Also,if you live near one postoffice and 
get your mai: at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 


a 2s mm +o oe 


= It will pay to devote a few hours 
in getting up aclub forthe BEE JourR- 
NAL. Read the list of premiums on 
another page, and take advantage of 
the fall gatherings to get up clubs. 


>> > +>. > 


It is Worth Remembering that no- 
body enjoys the nicest surroundings if 
in bad health. There are miserable 
people about to-day with one foot in 
the grave, when a bottle of Parker’s 
Ginger Tonic would do them more 
good than all the doctors and medi- 
cines they have ever tried. Seeadv. 

49w4 
> ++ <m -+ oe - — 

@@ We haveaSPECIAL EDITION 
of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, just as 
it will be published in 1882 (16 pages), 
for distribution at Fairs, Conventions, 
etc. Any one who may desire to dis- 
tribute them to bee-keepers will be 
supplied free, in any = they 
may be able to judiciously use. 
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CLUBBING LIST FOR 1882. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, for 1882, 
at the prices quoted in the last column of figures. 
The first column gives the regular price of both. 
All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 


ands F oe. 








Important to Grocers, Packers, Hucksters, and the General Public, 
—THE 


King Fortune-Maker, 





Publ 
The Weekly BeeJournal (‘T.G.Newman)$2 00 New Process for poate all Per- 
and Gleanings in Bee- Culture(A:I: Root) 8 00.. 2 15 A shable Articles, Animal and Vegeta- 
ee-Keepers’ Magazine ing). . ™ 
Boo. Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomes) 2 50.. 23 ble, from Fermentation and Putrefac 
The 4 above-named papers....... 4 50.. 4 tion, retainining their Odor & Flavor. 
Boo Recvery, bel ey wee (J. a — se. 23 * OZONE-—Purified air, active state of oxygen.’’—WEBSTER. G8 
Kansas Bee- Keeper....... -. 215 This Preservative is not a liquid, pickle. or any of the old and exploded processes, but is simply and 
The 7 above- ~namsed papers. . 550 | purely OZONE, as produced and applied by an entirely new process. Ozone is the antiseptic a 
of every substance, and possesses the power to preserve anima! and + egetable str wckures from deca 
Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 }- 3 There is nothing on the face of the earth Mable te decay or «poll which Ozone, t 
Bees and Honey, (T, G. Newman) .. 2 40.. 2 2s new Preservative, will not preserve for all time in a perfectly fresh and palatable 
Binder for Weekly, 1831.. 2 85.. 275 | condition. 
Binder for Weekly for 1882 .. 2%.. 280 The value of Ozone as a natural preserver has been known to our abler chemists for years, but, until 








Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of 


Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 


with a descriptive price-list of the latest wee 
ments in ives, Honey Extractors, Artifi 
clal Comb, Section Honey Boxes, all books 
and journals, and everything pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 
dress on a postal card, writtcn plainly, to 


A. lL. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Cav- 
eats, ‘I'rade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, 
ete. We huve had thirty-five y years’ experi- 
ence. Putents obtained through usare noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splen- 
did illus rated weekly paper, $3.20 a year, shows 
the Progr: ss of Science, is very interesting, and 
hasan enormous circulation. Address MUNN & 
CO., Patent Solicitors, Publishers of SCLENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. Hand book 
about Patents sent iree. 47w4t 


MUTEH'S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 


AND UNCAPPING KNIFE. 


The Extractor is 
made of all metal 
is alwaysready tor 
use,easily cleaned, 
and will lasta hfe- 
time. In fact, it 
bus only to be used 
to be appreciated, 
Every Bee-keeper 
should send for 
my circular, giving 
details about the 
care of bees, and 
how to get the most Iloney. 






























SS 


CHAS. F. 
Central Av., Cincinnati, O. 





ENGRAVINGS 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 





A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 


and the sym: pt. ms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse. with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse's teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 

Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 

Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALL ABOUT KANSAS. 


THE WEEKLY CAPITAL is an EIGHT- 
PAGE, 48 COLUMN puper, published at ‘Tope- 











ka, Kaneas, giving Full and Reliable State News, 
Crop and Weather Keports from every County. 
Devoted entirely to ees best yoyo of 
the farm and house- 20 Pages with 
a handsome cover, ONL anaes and ‘st titch- 
and magazines inthe United States and 
Canada. Send for clubbing circular, premium list 
and specimen copies, Free. AGENTS WANTED. 
Published Monthly at Columbus, Kan., 
A new sixteen-column bee paper, devoted entirely 
Will be sent tu any address one year for only thirty 
cents. We club with the ben ly American Bee 
Journal for only an Sam copies free. Ad- 


MUTH., No. 976 


now, no means of producing it in a practicul, inexpensive and simple manner, have been discovered. 
Micro-copic observations prove that decay is due to septic matter or minute germs, that develop and 
feed upon animal und vegetavie structures. Ozone, applied by the Prentiss method, seizes and de- 
stroys these germs at once, and thus preserves. At our offices in Cincinnati can be seen almost every 
article that can be thought of, preserved by this process,and every visitor is welcome to come in, tas 
smell, take away with him, and test in every way the merits of Uzone as a preservative. We will also 
preserve, tree of charge, any articie that is brought or sent prepaid to us, and return it to the sender, 
for him ss ta ne and test. 

FRE EATS, such as beef, mutton, veal, pork, poultry, game, fish, &c., preserved by this 
R.., can be shipped to Eurupe, subjected to atmospheric changes, and return to this country ina 
state of perfect preservation 
EGGS can be trented ata cost of less than one dollar a thousand dozen. and be kept in an ordinary 
room six months or more, thoroughly preserved, the yoik held in its normal condition, and the eggs us 
fresh and perfect as on the day they were treated. and wil! sell as strictly “* choice. The advantage in 
preserving exgus is readily seen ; there are seasons when they cun be buught for s or lv cents a dozen, 
and by holding them, can be sojd for an advance of from one hundred to three hundred per cent. One 
man, with this method, can preserve 5,000 dozen a day. 

FRUI may be permitted to ripen in their native climate, and can be transported to any part of 
the worid. ‘The juice expressed from fruits can be held for an indetinite period without fermentation 
—hence the great value of this process for producing a temperance beveruge. Cider can be held per- 
fectly sweet for or ans length of time. 

Vv E $ can be kept for an indefinite period in their natural condition, retaining their 
odor and ao treated in their original packages, ata small expense. All grains, flour, meal, etc., are 
held in their norma! condition. 

BUTTER. after being treated by this process, wil] not become rancid. 

Dead human bedies. treated befure decomposition sets in, can be held in anatural condition for 
weeks, withuut puncturing the skin or mutilating the body in any way. Hence the great value of Ozone 
to undertakers. , 

There is no change in the slightest particular in the appearance of any article thus preserved, and no 
trace of any foreign or unnatural odor or tuste. The process is so simpie that any child can uperate it 
us well and as successfully usa man. There is no expensive apparatus or machinery required. 

A room filled with different articies, such as eggs, meat, fish, etc., can be treated at one time, without 
additional trouble or ex pense. 

In fact, there is nothing that Ozone will not preserve. Think of everything you can 
that is liable tu sour, decay or spoil, and then remember that we guarantee that Ozone will preserye it 
in exactly the condition you want itfor any length of time. If you will remember this, it will save 
asking questions as to whether Ozone will preserve this ur that artucle—It will preserve anything 
and everything you can think of. 

There is not u township in the United States in which a live man cannot make any amount of money, 
from $1,000 to #10,000 a year, that he pleases. We desire to get a live man interested in each county in 
the United States, in whose hands we can piace this Preservative, and through him secure the business 
which every county ought to produce. 


A F 0 R T U N Awaits any Man who Secures Control of 
OZONE in any Township or County. 


A.C. Bowen, Marion, Ohio, has cleured $2,000 in two months ; $2 fora test package was his first in- 
vestmen 

Woods brothers, Lebanon, Warren County, Ohio, made $6,900 on eggs purchased in August and sold 
in November ; $3 fur a test package was their tirst investment. 

F. K. ymond, morristown, Belmont County, Vhio, is  tpraeeaeed $2,000 a month In handling and sell- 
ing Ozone ; $2 for a test puckuge was bis first investmen 

D. F. Weuber, Charlotte, Eatun County, Mich., bas heaved $1,000 a month since August ; $2 for a test 
package wus his first investment. 

J. B. Gaylord, 80 LaSalle street, Chicago, is preserving eggs, fruit, etc., for the commission men of 
Chicago, charging i}¢c. per duzen tor eggs and other articles in proportion. He is preserving 5.000 eggs 

per day, and on his business is waking $4,000 per munth clear ; $2 fur atest package was his first in- 
vestment. 

Tne Cincinnati Feed Co.. 498 West Seventh Street, is making $5,000 a month in handling brewers’ 
mult, preserving and shipping itus fee to all parts of the country. Malt unpreserved sours in 24 hours; 
preserved by Uzone, it kerps perfectly sweet for months 

‘These are instances which we have asked the privilege of publishing. 
Write to any of the above parties and get the evidence direct 

Now, to prove the absolute truth of everything we have eaid. in this paper, we propose to place in 
your hands the means of proving for yourself that we have not claimed half enough. 
‘To any person who doubts any of these statements, and who is interested sufficiently to make the trip, 
we will pay all traveling and hotel expenses for a visit to this city, if we fail to prove any statement 
that we have made. 


HOW TO SECURE A FORTUNE with OZONE. 


A test package of Ozone, containing a sufficient quantity to preserve one thousand dozen eggs, or 
other articles in proportion, will be sent to any applicant on receipt of $2. This package will enable 
the applicant to pursue any line of tests and experiments he desires, and thus satisfy himself as to the 
extraordinary merits of Uzone as a Preservative. After having thus satistied himself, an: bad time to 
jluok the tield over tu determine wnat he wishes to doin the future —whether to sell the article to others 
vr to confine it to his own use. or any other line vf pulicy which is best suited to him and w his touwn- 
ship or county—we wiil enter into an arrangement with him that will make a fortune for him and give 
us good protits. We will give exclusive township or county privileges to the first responsible applicant 
who orders a test package und desires to cuntro! the business in this locality. The man who secures 
=~ Ozone for any special territory, will enjoy a monuepoly which willl surely 
enrich 


There are scoresof others. 








$1.00 per year. sample Copy Free. 44we tx 
ed in book form. All forONLY 30 CENTS 
Address, The AGRICULTURIST, Rochester, N.Y. 
to the best interests of honey producers ; dealers 
dress, Me ANDERSON, 


EMPIRE STATE AGRICULTURIST 

a year. We club with st principal papers 
47w5t 

in Supplies and breeders of Queens and Bees. 
28wtf Columbus, Kansas. 


Don’t leta day pass until you have ordered a Test Poemage, and if you desire to secure an exclusive 


privilege, we ussure you that delay may deprive you of it, 
“ FL st come first served,’ 


every muil—many by telegraph. 


ur the applications come in to us by scores 
‘is our rule 


If you dv not cure t. send money in advance for the test package, we will send it C.O. D., but this will 
put you te the expense of charges for return of money. Our correspondence is very large ; we have all 


we can do to attend to the shipping of orders and giving attention to our working agents. 
we cannot give any attention Ww letters which do not order Yzone. 


Therefore, 
If you think of any article that you 


ure doutful about Ozone preserving, remember we guarantee that it will preserve it, no matter 


what it Is. 


REFERENCES..-We desire to call your attention to a class or references which no enterprise or 
firm based on anything but the soundest business and highest commercia! merit cou!d secure. 


We refer, vy permission, as to our integrity and to the v 


vaiue of the Prentiss Preservative, to the 


following gentlemen : Edward C. Boyce, Member Board of Public Works; KB. O. Esheliby, City Comp- 
troller ; Amos Swith, Jr., Collector Internal Kevenue ; Wulsin and Worthington. Attorneys; Martin 


li. Hurrell and B. F. Hopkins, 
nati, Hamilton County, UObio 


County Commissioners ; W. H. Cuppeller, County Auditor, all of Cincin- 
‘These gentie are each familiar with the merits of uur Preservative, and 


know from actual ubservation that we have without question 


The Most Valuable Article in the World! 


The $2 you invest in a test package will surely lead you to secure a township or county, and then your 
way is ubsolutely clear to make frum $2,000 to $10,000 a year. 


Give your full address in every letter, and send your letter to 


PRENTISS PRESERVINC Co. (Limited), 


47w3m 


Southeast Cor. Ninth and Race Sts., CINCINNATI, O. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


MARYLAND FARMER, 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to Agriculture, ~k 
ticulture and Kural Kconomy. The oldest Agri- 
— Journal in Maryland, and for ten years 
the only one. Terms, $1.0 per year in advance. 
Published by . 7 WHITMAN, 141 West Pratt St., 
at 
wT +} Farmer has a larger cir- 
otation “and will be read by more Farmers, Plan- 
ters, ' erchants, Mechanics, and others interested 
in Agricu ture, than any other paper which circu- 
lates in the Middle or Southern States, and there- 
fore is the best medium for advertisers who desire 

to extend their -ales in this territory. 46w4 watx 
AGENT WANTED tosell Dr.c hase’ 8 2,000 Recipe 

Book. Srlis at Sight, Doub'e your mone 

a ~~ sPrintingHouse,AnnArbor,Mic 

3sémiyp 














A YEAK and expenses toagents, 
outfit free.addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. séwly 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A newandgreat 
Medica! Work, warranted the 
bestand 
ble to every. man, entitied 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;"bound in finest 
Freneh muslin. embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beantiful 
steel engravings.125 prescrip- 
Senepenee only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample. 6¢ ; 
send ow. Address Peabod 
* Medical institute or Dr. W. H. 
PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st.. Boston. 22wiy 


— SALE—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 


$7717 























The Bee-Keeper's Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APLARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—%30.— 
S20 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 

—:0°'— 
This isa new edition of Prof. Cook's Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 4,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months — a sule unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly I!lustrated—and last.though 
not least, detailed instructions for the vurious 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means. can 
afiord to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

a= $9 (== 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real vulue.—L' Apiculture, Puris. 

I think Cook's Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can wurks.— LEW1Ss 'T. COLBY. 

It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future buvk-makers.— British Bee Journal. 

Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stunt guide in my Operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. W EST. 

I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook's New Manual ot the ae Sony than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNK 

This book is just what pan interested in 
bees ougbt to have, and which, no one who optains 

it, will ever regret baving purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manuulisa necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil, 

With Cook's Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fu.ly up with the cimes in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its autbor.—A. E. WENZEL. 

My success has been s0 great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it ts due to the clear, dis- 
interested iInfurmution contained in Couk's 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 

It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
vulue to all bee-ruisers.— Ky. Lave Stock Record. 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
| have never yet wet witha work, either French 
or tureign, which | like so much.—L’ABBE Du 
BOIS, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, 

It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, ical, 
und clearly expressed series of directions for their 
maunugement; ulsoa botanical description ot honey 
producing plants, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, 

We have perused with great pleasure this rade 
mecum ot the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best infturmation on everything belvoging to api- 
culture. ‘You! taking an intere-t tn this sub, 
we suy, Obtain this valuable work, read it caretully 
and practice as advised.— Agricullurist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and rectieal 
bee-men to be tue Must complete und practi 
treutise on bee-culture in Kurupe or America ; 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee. wan will welc: me, and it 18 
essentin! to‘@very amuteur in bee-cuiture. It is 
bandsomely printed, neatly bound and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Ayricul.urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most cor plete 
manual tor the instructiun Of bee-kee ~ pas 
hus ever been published. It gives a full ex,lana- 
uon regarding tbe cureand management of Le 
apiary. ‘There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left unto: ched, and in the compilatwmn of 
the work Prof. Cook bas had the advantage of all 
the prossens knowlede of apiarists. which he uses 
udmirably so pesueene and make popular this most 
interesting uf alluccupmions.—American Inventor. 
to¢— 

PriceE—Bound tn cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


TIN PAILS FOR HONEY. 


These Pails have a full cover, and are excellent 
for marketing Candied Honey. The gallon and 
half gallon pails have a ball or handle, the quarts 
and pints have none. 

Assorted samples of the four sizes, 
one another as a nest, price 50 cents. 
are very useful for many other purposes, after 
ing emptied of the honey by consumers. The 
lowing are the prices : 


Per 
Gallon, poleing 0 Ibs, of ngnee.. 
Half Ga ° 











pat eee pail 


fol- 


Doz. Per 100 


§ ” “ 


uart, 
int, i ~ - sees 


COLORED LABELS. 


I now have on band two sizes of Colored Labels 
for these tin pails (one size for pints and quarts 
—- quether for ree gen a ay 8). — can 

yany quantity of either s y ma ver 
> ald. aticenteach. When 100 or more ss 
size is ordered. I will print pees name 
on them without extra cha 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 








mproved Sener hives, in prime condition. 
sowiy L. C. AXTELL, Roseville, Warren Co., 





972 West Madison Street, Chicago, lll. 





THE AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line of this type will contain about eight 
words; fourteen iines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, bo a per line. 
r 


‘or more” 
Eight, bi - 15e. 
T hirteen = 12e. 
Twenty-six 10¢. 
Fifty-two ” Sec. 
Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 

Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—VYearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 
reliable dealers. Cases of real imposition will be 

xposed 


‘ THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison stain Cc eS In. 


eet of this Number. 


Editorial: 


IID SOOGES... noccccenscegerecasescoonee ae, 
First Year of the Weekly Bee Journal.. 
The Successful Wintering Problem 
Apiary Record Book 

Binders for 1882 

Comb Honey Production 


390 
385 


Among our Exchanges: 
The Profits of Bee-Keeping 
Selling Honey tothe Best Advantage 
Honey as Food.. 
The Poppy and the Bee 


Correspondence: 
Pollen—Its Relation to Dysentery 
Experiments in Feeding Bees.. 
Transferring aa 
Report on Bees— 
Our Bee and ener. mapent for 1881 
The Disposal of Hon 
Items of Interest Som Germany 


Convention Notes: 


Local Convention Directory 
Utah Convention 


Selections from Our Letter Box: 
Multum in Parvo 
Wintering, Cyprians, etc. 
Off Year for Honey 
Poor Season for Honey 
About Preparing Bees for Winter 
State Society for New Jersey 
Sweet Clover on Zottom Lands .... 
Bee Pasturage 


"Established 18) 7 1819. 


The American Farmer, 


Oldest Agricultural Paper in America. 
ore than a third of a Century un- 
der the same management. 


Published on the Ist and 15th of every Month 


To its numerous and varied departments the 
ablest and most experienced men and women com- 
municate their best thoughts on Farm Work and 
Life. Bee columns are in charge of CHAS. H. 
LAKE. A charming Home Department for the 
ladies. lt has the largest subscription list among 
farmers, planters, fruit-growers, truckers, &c., 
from Delaware to Georgia, of any paper of its 
1 $1.50 a year; to clubs of five, $1.00 
eac 


SAML SANDS & SON, Publishers, 
Baltimore, Md. 


A HANDSOME PORTRAIT 


Of our Late President, 


JAMES A. GARFIELD, 


Free for Every Household. 


The lowa Farmer Co., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
who are the publishers of one of the very best 
farm and stock journals in the west, have, with 
commendable energy, decided to present an ele- 

jant portraint, 19x24, of the late GEN. Jas. A. 

JARFIELD, to each and every one of their readers 
free of charge. The price of the FARMER is but 
one dollar a year, and well worth twice that 
amount. The picture 1s a beautiful one, the origi- 
nal of which was pronounced by Garfield himself 
the best he eversaw; and pictures inferior in Stay | 
way are being sold at75 cents to $1.00 each 
copy of this one and the lowA FARMER is senta 
whole year by sending galy One Dollar to the 
Company, at Cedar Rapids, lowa. 49witx 





DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 

Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
catting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
ba-in; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is leas laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
a your address on a wal card, and 


* add - D. 
30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring teu, Tenn. 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


Dunham Foundation Mill, 


Patented July 28th, 1881. 
2” New Circular and Samples free. 48 
Ismtt ___ FRANCES DUNHAM, DePere, Wis. 


ATTENTION, 





Send for a free Specimen Copy of the 


Ohio Farmer. 


(Established 1848.) 


The Oldest, Largest, Most Enterprising, In- 
structive and Valuable Agricultural, 
Live Stock and Family Jour- 
nal in America. 


It is a 64-Column Weekly Paper, 


Witl frequent 20-Column Supplements. 


Acknowledged authority on all agricultural topics, 
and leads the van of American Agricultural Jour- 
nalism. Has the largest and ablest corps of regu- 
lar Contributors ever employed on an agricultural 
paper, under an able and experienced Editorial 
Management, who spare no expense or labor to 
add everything possible to its value. It is a paper 
that is closely read and highly prized by every 
member of the family, 


Subscription Terms for 1882, 
— E IN ADVANCE. 
One Year, 52 Issues............$1.50 


Making it 7a. Cheapest first-class Agricultural 
Weekly in the country. 


Liberal Premiums or Cash Commissions to Club 
Agents. 


A Very Fine Steel Engraving of President 
Garfield is offered with the Ohio Farmer. 
Specimen copies sent free. Address 

THE OHIO FARMER, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 
Warranted Italian Queens, $1.00; Tested Italian 
Queens, $2; Cyprian Queens, $2.00 ; 
‘Tested Cyprian Queens, $4; 1 frame 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; 1 frame Nu- 
cleus, Cyprians, $5; C ‘olony of Ital- 
ians, 8 frames, $8.00 ; Colony of Cyp- 
rians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 
10c. per Ib. Pure Comb Foundation, 
on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 
@2" Send for Circular. lwly 


Double-Boarded Langstroth Hives, 


Every bee-keeper should have one of these hives 
fora model to make others by. It requires the 
least work and lumber to put them up of any hive 
in use. The brood-chamber, bottom-board and 
cases are not nailed together, as in other double 
hives. Each hive has a set of 21 prize caps, sepa- 
rators and case to hold all; also 10 brood frames 
with each hive. Best and cheapest hive in use. 
Price, $2.50 euch. 

49sm2t H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


46w4tx 





35c. per Ib. 








‘i } 
Ginger, Buchu, Man- 
drake, Stillingia, and 
many of the best medi- 
cincs known are com- 
bincd in Parker’s Ginger 
onic, into a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifier and the 
BestHealth &Strength 
Restorer Ever Used. 
It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseaess 
of the Stomach, Bowels, 
Lungs, Liver & Kidneys, 
= is — different from 
Bitters, Ginger Essences 
ed 4 and other. Tonic as it 
Never fails to restore the es intoxicates, 


& Co. Coomists, I 








Parker’s 
Hair Balsam. 


Best, Cleanest, 
Mott Economical Hair 


ing. 
youthful color to gray hair, 





Farmers! 





.'A 
50c, and $1 sizes. Large Sav ing Buying Dol lar Size, | 


ITALIAN BEES 


All standard colonies have eight frames, 17% 
inc. long and 11 ine. deep. All Nuclei, frames 1144 
ine. long and 10% inc. deep. Single full colonies, 
$10; in lots of five, each $9 ; in lots of ten or more, 
each $8; single pure Tested Queen, $2.50; 1- 
frame Nucleus, Tested Queen (June), $3.50; 2- 
frame do., $4; 3-frame do., $5 ; 4-frame do., 
July, August and September, 5-frame Nucleus, 
Tested Italian Queen, $5.00. No Dollar Queens 
handled. Willguarantee safe delivery (at express 
terminus) 01 every order from my yards. Ship- 
ping facilities, six times daily to all points. With 
20 years’ experience - the ee and hand- 
ling of Italian bees,1 think I can suit the most 
fastidious. 

To secure ones attention, money should be 
sent by New York draft or post office money order, 

No discount from above schedule. 

Address all communications to 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 
Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


5.50 5 


25wtf 





" ‘The Original Patent —__ 
BINGHAM BEE SMOKER 


Bingham & Hetherington 
HONEY KNIFE, 


Send a card for testimonials, or 
half-dozen rates, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


ABRONIA, MICH. 


Thirty-six Varieties of Cabbage ; 26 of Corn, 28 
of Cucumber, 4! of Melon, 33 of Peas, 28 of Beans, 
17 of Squash, 23 of Beet and 40 of Tomato, with 
other varieties in proportion ; a large portion of 
which were grown on my five seed farms, will be 
found in my Vegetable and Flower Seed Cat- 
analogue for 1882, sent FREE to all who apply. 
Customers of lust season need not write for it. 
All seed sold from my establishment warranted 
to be both fresh and true to name, so far, that 
should it prove otherwise, I will retill the order gra- 
tis. The original introducer of Earl ly Ohio 
and Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Early 
Corn, the ubbard Squash, Marblehead 
Cabbage, Phinney’s elon, and u score of 
other new Vegetables. 1 invite the patronage of 
the public. New Vegetables a specialty. 


James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 
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in’ S New Bee- Keeping. 


If you desire the 9 





benefit of an ex- 
——— which 
as enabled us to 
secure 32,809 Ibs. 
of honey from 160 
colonies of bees 
during the present 
—-. for 
our boo t con- 
Ae tains 270 pages 
$1.50 with 100 illustrations, and ie teny 
~ up tothe times. Price, by mai 
#%1.50. We sell everything used in advanced 
bee-culture. Send for our illustrated circular. 


L. C. ROOT & BRO., 


46smtf iw MOHAWK, NEW YORK. 


us, 


BEE KEEPING 





Enquire 


if you have received 
DOOLITTLE’S Bee 
Keepers’ Club List for 
1882. If not, ys KO 
SAVE MON 
sending your aalvesk, 
plainly written, to 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


Boreodino, 
Onondaga Co., N. W. 
49wit 





FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 








Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated Fand ully “up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-cuiture. It is not culy instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa ee production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todo without. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
thatit cannot fail tointerestall. Its style be plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A.I. Root 

—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those moreadvanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cluth, $1. 


Bees and Honey { or, successful manage- 
ment of the Aare » by Thomas G. Newman.— 
‘This embraces the following subjects . Location 
of the Apiary— Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transterring — 
Itahanizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees— Marketing Honey, 
etc. itis published in English and German,.— 
Price tor either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzterzon Theory :—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turmishes the 
facts and arguments todemonstratethem. 15c. 


Honey, as Foed and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This ae discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and yy & the nature, 
quality. sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market; Honey as 100d. giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines.etc; 
and Honey as Medicine with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for cousumers, and should be saat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5Oc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essayson thissubject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25 in gold 
—wasawarded to Prot Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given infull. Price, 1Oc. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 
Ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their A Ath This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 1 


g npitent Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1O0c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This bgok should be in every family, and 
ought to create #Sentiment against adulteration of 
tood products, and demand alaw to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages. SOc. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Tra? Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., f vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold toany Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $23.50. 

Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats ail 
diseases in 4 plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 25e. 

Lemay s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, #1.; Morocco, $1.50. 

Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill.—A treatise on 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 

Address, 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison m Street, CHICAGO, Tis Thi. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ! 


All about Resources, Climate, etc. 


What om. Se. done here, what it costs to come, 
es, when and where to go. 
The great Agptonlvanal and Horticultural Paper of 
the Pacific coast, 


Semi-Tropic California, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


Subscription price east of the Rocky Mountains, 
$1.00. Sample copy to any address 
for three three-cent stamps. 


ress, 
CHAS. COLEMAN, JR., 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
49m4tx 





&@ Mention this paper. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpa: The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. 1 Presses warran to give satisfaction. 

e and Sam 


 — ~ Catal es. 
. Ss. GIVEN » Hoopeston, Lil. 








